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STATE  LIBRARV  COMMISSION 

SOUTH  AVE.  &  MIDDLESEX 

MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


The  Governor  of  Montana  on 
Social  Security  for  Montana 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  Gov.  Sam  C.  Ford's  legislative 
message  to  the  1945  Montana  State  Legislature: 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  strengthen  our  social  security 
laws.  .  ." 

"...  perhaps  our  own  most  effective  way  or  countering  the 
growing  threat  of  federalization  is  to  strengthen  our  own  state 
programs." 

"Through  unemployment  compensation  we  have  partially 
provided  for  the  able-bodied  industrial  worker  when  his  pay 
check  stops.  We  should  now  give  some  measure  of  insurance 
to  the  worker  who  becomes  too  ill  to  work.  The  disabled  worker 
is  in  greater  need  than  the  unemployed  worker.  Cash  sick  benefit 
insurance  should,  in  equity,  have  come  before  unemployment 
compensation,  for  the  disabled  worker  faces  increased  expenses 
for  medical  and  hospital  care,  in  addition  to  his  loss  of  wages. 

"...  I  believe  we  can  devise  a  simple,  workable  and  not  too 
expensive  plan  to  provide  cash  sickness  insurance  that  will 
lighten  the  burden  disability  brings,  and  we  should  do  so." 

"We  are,  I  think,  now  in  a  position  where  we  can,  with  pru- 
dence and  safety,  liberalize  our  (unemployment  compensation) 
benefit  structure,  and  I  recommend  that  we  do  so  at  this  session 
as  to  the  average  weekly  benefit  amount,  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum amounts  paid  and  duration  in  case  of  need." 

"These  programs  should,  in  my  opinion,  remain  with  local 
management.  The  employment  service  should  be  returned  to  the 
state.  Unless  Montana,  in  common  with  other  states,  assumes  its 
responsibilities  by  improving  its  social  security  laws,  more  ex- 
treme and  impractical  measures  are  liable  to  be  adopted  at  the 
behest  of  federal  bureaus  and  management  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington." 

"There  is  little  that  Montana  can  do  to  improve  the  federal 
old  age  system  except  to  petition  Congress  for  a  resurvey  of  the 
present  system,  with  the  hope  of  expanding  coverage  and  in- 
creasing the  benefit  structure.  .  ." 


BARCLAY     CRAIGHEAD 
Chairman 


CARL    ANDERSON 
Commissioner 


LOUIS  G.  DeNAYER 

Commissioner 


Unemployment  Compensation  Commission 

of  Montana 

HELENA 


February   1,    1946 

Governor  Sam  C.  Ford 
Capitol  Building 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Governor  Ford: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  re- 
flecting, we  think,  the  work  of  this  agency  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944-45  with  supplements  to  Dec.  31,  1945. 


Respectfully   submitted. 


Chairman. 


Commissioner. 


L^ 


^s^t'-Z"^' 


Commissioner. 
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II.    Introduction — 

PART  I 

Seven  months  ago  this  country  had  just  ended  the  war  with 
Germany  and  was  shortly  to  end  the  war  with  Japan.  This  Com- 
mission had  seen  times  during  the  war  years  in  which  the  lowest 
weekly  unemployment  benefits  paid  totaled  around  $370;  in  1945 
the  lowest  weekly  benefits  for  unemployment  compensation  paid 
totaled  about  $880,  revealing  that  virtually  no  unemployment 
existed,  that  all  those  who  were  employable  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

On  January  1,  1946,  the  situation  had  changed  considerably 
because  of  the  ending  of  the  wars,  the  return  of  about  34,000 
discharged  veterans  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  the  return 
of  war  workers  from  war  plants  mainly  on  the  coast. 

Whereas  in  September  there  were  about  15,000  job  oppor- 
tunities in  commerce  and  industry  and  about  5,000  in  agriculture, 
on  February  1,  there  were  between  10,000  and  12,000  unemployed, 
of  which  number  about  9,000  were  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation from  Montana  or  other  states,  or  were  veterans  who 
were  drawing  readjustment  allowances. 

The  return  of  thousands  of  G.I.'s  in  the  winter  layoff  season 
did  not  help  the  employment  situation.  The  cream  of  jobs  were 
skimmed  first,  of  course,  leaving  the  less  desirable  jobs.  Some 
of  these  remain.  On  the  other  hand  in  some  skills  there  is  still  a 
large  demand  which  cannot  be  filled,  although  these  jobs  are  not 
relatively  numerous. 

Consequently,  claims  increased  to  the  point  where  the  Com- 
mission's facilities  for  processing  were  suddenly  in  an  emergency 
status  as  the  weekly  benefit  totals  leaped.  The  Commission  feels 
that  it  may  pay  out  about  $2,000,000  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  readjustment  allowances  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1946.  Several  factors  may  make  this  possible:  the 
continuation  of  the  labor  dispute  in  the  lumber  and  sawmill  in- 
dustry; the  possibility  of  the  miners  and  smeltermen's  strike  which 
was  voted  overwhelmingly;  the  large  contemplated  building  pro- 
gram being  delayed  by  lack  of  materials;  and  the  seasonal  lay- 
offs common  in  Montana  in  the  winter  months. 

Before  the  war,  the  Commission  had  nearly  10,000  employers 
of  one  or  more  employees;  this  number  dropped  during  the  war 
to  as  few  as  7,900  at  one  time.  The  Commission  feels  that  there 
is  room  for  3,000  to  4,000  new  enterprises  employing  one  man  or 
more,  and  including  the  numerous  opportunities  for  one-man  es- 
tablishments or  businesses.     Also,  employment  in  the  construc- 
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tion  industry  is  waiting  only  for  materials  and  should  absorb 
several  thousand  men.  Expansion  in  allied  industries  could  care 
for  several  thousand  more,  as  well  as  expansion  in  other  indus- 
tries such  as  manufacturing,  distribution,  and  service. 

Montana  is  recovering  manpower  lost  to  it  during  the  war 
years  in  the  manner  of  manpower  to  the  armed  services  and 
workers  to  war  industries  out  of  the  state.  War  workers  and  vet- 
erans are  returning  to  the  state,  seeking  to  make  their  homes  here. 
This  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  reconversion 
program  in  Montana. 

Employment  is  the  key  to  the  return  of  Montana  to  a  pre-war 
status  or  better.  With  the  coming  of  spring,  there  should  be  ex- 
pansion in  almost  every  industry  from  those  supplying  raw  ma- 
terials to  those  using  the  raw  materials,  from  producers  to  dis- 
tributors, and  in  industries  serving  the  wants  of  the  workers.  Pro- 
vided the  labor  disputes  are  settled  quickly,  materials  are  avail- 
able, and  agriculture  continues  to  prosper,  Montana  faces  the 
greatest  period  of  development  it  has  ever  known,  the  Commis- 
sion believes. 

PART  n 

Unemployment  compensation  in  1945  in  Montana  continued 
to  demonstrate  its  two-fold  function  in  a  year  when  weekly  bene- 
fit payments  hit  a  new  low,  and  employment  a  new  high. 

The  function  of  unemployment  compensation  includes:  (1) 
payments  of  benefits  to  workers  unemployed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  and  (2)  bolstering  purchasing  power  by  putting  money 
into  business  and  trade  channels.  In  such  a  year  as  1945,  when 
the  benefit  payments  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  were  low 
and  unemployment  virtually  nonexistent  and  when  benefit  pay- 
ments in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year  jumped  three-fold  as  war 
workers  returned  to  the  state  and  discharged  veterans  began  to 
come  home  in  thousands,  these  two  functions  were  demonstrated 
as  never  before. 

In  addition  to  benefit  to  the  worker,  the  employer,  and  busi- 
ness, those  workers  who  may  never  draw  benefits  also  were 
benefited  in  that  the  very  existence  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  tends  to  insure  their  jobs  through  the  check 
upon  buying  power  by  benefits  paid  to  those  who  do  become  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  very  elasticity  of  the  program  demonstrates  its  effective- 
ness in  being  ready  at  all  times  to  care  for  the  rights  of  the  un- 
employed in  covered  industry  in  Montana.  The  program  reflects 
'the  slightest  change  in  the  employment  picture.  Reserves  ac- 
cumulated during  good  times  are  drawn  upon  readily  when  the 
times  change.  In  Montana,  for  example,  in  December,  the  advent 
of  the  winter  seasonal  layoffs  saw  claims  increase  rapidly  and 
the  pouring  out  of   benefit  checks  to  aid  in  upholding  purchasing 


power  established  at  a  new  high  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year  when  unemployment  was  at  a  new  low. 

The  Commission  feels  that  once  again  it  has  demonstrated 
that  governmental  administration  of  a  social  security  program  at 
the  state  level  in  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  has 
been  highly  successful  both  in  efficient  administration  and  in 
reasonable  costs  to  the  public. 

It  also  feels  that  this  service  to  the  people  of  the  state  could 
have  been  increased  immeasureably  by  the  return  of  the  em- 
ployment service  to  state  control  in  that  employment  is  peculiarly 
local  in  nature  and  closely  connected  to  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Under  state  control,  both  agencies  un- 
der a  single  head,  the  whole  process  can  be  coordinated  more 
economically  and  with  greater  results  than  separated  as  is  the 
case  now,  although  the  Commission  feels  that  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  now  under  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
done  a  good  job. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  social  programs  that  are  strict- 
ly local  in  nature  are  administered  best  at  the  state  level.  The 
Commission  agrees  with  the  many  Montana  citizens  who  feel 
that  the  trend  toward  federalization  of  all  functions  of  government 
is  pernicious  and  will  result,  if  allowed  to  continue,  in  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  democratic  government  in  the  United 
States. 
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III.     Contributions  and  the  Reserve 

Collection  of  contributions  levied  on  employers  of  one  or  more 
in  Montana  for  1945  reached  the  highest  level  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  Montana,  $3,544,700.  The  amount  was  $21,700 
greater  than  in  1944  when  the  total  collected  was  $3,523,000.  In- 
terest on  the  trust  fund  for  1945  totaled  more  than  $314,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  of  all  income  nearly  $4,000,000,  an  all-time  high. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
For  luly  1,  1944,  to  June  30,  1945 

Balance  in  fund  June  30,  1944  $13,620,697.37 

RECEIPTS  FOR  PERIOD: 

Contributions    -... $  3,525,463.53 

Interest  and  Penalties   169.96 

Interest  on  Fund  277,277.17 

Total  Income  3,802,910.66 

Total  receipts,  plus  balance  $17,423,608.03 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  PERIOD: 

Benefits  Paid k>         73,425.00 

Less  Benefits  Refunded $  387.00 

Net  Benefits  Paid  $       73,038.00 


Balance  in  fund  June  30,  1945 $17,350,570.03 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT 
For  July  1,  1945  to  Dec.  31,  1945 

DISBURSEMENT  FOR  PERIOD: 

Contributions,  Int.  &  Penalties..$  1,803,660.20 
Interest  on  Fund  167,084.91 

Total  Income  for  Period  $  1,970,745.11 


Total  receipts,  plus  balance $19,321,315.14 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  PERIOD: 

Net  Benefits  Paid  85,056.00 


BALANCE  IN  FUND  DECEMBER  31.  1945 $19,236,259.14 

Higher  wages  and  overtime  paid  during  the  year  contributed 
to  the  increase  in  contributions,  although  the  number  of  employ- 
ers had  declined  from  peak  years.  About  8,700  employer  units 
paid  contributions  during  the  year. 

Interest  on  the  reserve  fund  on  deposit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  will  amount  to  more  than  $314,000,  making  a  total  of 
about  $1,338,000  in  interest  received  on  the  fund  since  the  start 
of  the  program. 

Allowing  $8,025,700  paid  out  in  benefits  since  the  beginning, 
the  reserve  fund  on  Dec.  31,  1945  stood  at  more  than  $19,236,000. 
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This  reserve  is  the  backlog  for  meeting  future  unemployment  com- 
pension  benefits  and  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Commission  feels  that  with  this  reserve  as  a  check 
against  the  economic  loss  of  future  unemployment,  business  in 
this  state  can  rely  upon  this  money  to  at  least  check  the  effects 
of  unemployment  whether  on  a  long  or  short  term  basis. 

The  second  quarter  of  1945  shows  the  highest  amount  of  con- 
tributions collected,  $985,000,  and  the  lowest  amount  in  the  first 
quarter,  $854,000.  (See  Table  I).  In  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
mission throughout  the  years,  the  high  and  low  quarters  vary 
according  to  the  trend  of  employment,  the  payment  of  bonuses, 
and  the  fact  that  employers  must  pay  on  the  first  $3,000  on  salaries 
over  $3,000  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  quarters  before  planning 
deductions. 


COLLECTIONS  BY  YEARS 

Total  to 
June   30,    1945 

For  Year  1936 

(Collected  by  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue)  $  539,593.54 

For  Year  1937  1,828,976.82 

For  Year  1938  2,239,547.25 

For  Year  1939  2,466,662.74 

For  Year  1940  2,791,049.56 

For  Year  1941  2,973,363.32 

For  Year  1942  3,391,906.49 

For  Year  1943  3,511,329.47 

For  Year  1944  3,491,427.44 

For  Year  1945  876,910.54 


Total  Contributions  Collected  $24,110,767.17 

Interest   on   fund   $1,170,951.12 

Employer  penalties 

and    interest   7,191.84 

Outstanding 

Benefit    Checks    1,908.00 

$  1,180,050.96 


Total  Net  Income   $25,290,818.13 

Benefits  paid  (July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1945) 7,940,248.10 


Fund  balances  as  of  June  30,  1945  17,350,570.03 

Supplemental  for  July  1.  1945  to  Dec.  31,  1945 

Collections,  July  1,  1945  to  Dec.  31,  1945  1,803,660.20 

Interest  on  fund  received  during  above  period 167,084.91 


Total  Net  Income   $19,321,315.14 

Net  Benefits  paid  during  above  period 85,056.00 


FUND  BALANCE,  DEC.  31,  1945 ...$19,236,259.14 
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IV.     Claims  and  Benefits 

Claims  and  benefits  for  the  calendar  year  of  1945  reflected 
the  tremendous  changes  that  took  place  in  employment  during 
the  year.  A  three-hundred  per  cent  increase  in  initial  and 
continued  claims  for  unemployment  compensation  occurred  in 
the  last  six  months  of  1945  over  the  first  six  months,  with 
claims  in  December  alone  accounting  for  more  than  38  per  cent 
of  the  total  as  employment  suffered  from  the  usual  winter  layoffs 
characteristic  of  Montana,  and  the  effects  of  the  labor  dispute  in 
the  lumber  industry  began  to  be  felt  in  other  industries  relying 
on  the  lumber  and  products  of  the  timber  firms  closed  by  the 
dispute. 

Following  V-E  and  V-J  days,  unemployment  compensation 
claims  gradually  increased  in  the  second  six  months,  reaching 
the  peak  for  the  year  in  December.  (See  Tables  III,  V,  VI,  and  VII 
for  detailed  figures.) 

Total  benefits  paid  for  the  six  and  one-half  years  of  pay- 
ments were  $8,025,700. 

In  1945  the  commission  paid  out  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  $132,900  as  against  $96,800  in  1944,  $108,490  in  1943, 
and  $1,225,000  in  1942.  The  largest  amount  paid  out  since  bene- 
fits were  begun  in  1939,  was  in  1940  when  $3,147,250  was  dis- 
tributed to  jobless  Montana  workers,  and  the  smallest  in  1944. 
Nearly  29  per  cent  of  all  benefits  paid  for  1945  were  paid  in 
December  when  more  than  $38,000  was  distributed. 

The  future  of  benefit  payments  for  1946  indicates  that  the 
commission  may  pay  out  nearly  $2,000,000  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  with  a  possible  total  of  $3,000,000  for  the  year  pro- 
vided the  reconversion  program  for  Montana  does  not  move 
ahead  as  planned.  Should  the  construction  industry  be  able  to 
function  this  figure  might  conceivably  be  reduced  materially. 

TABLE  NO.  II. 

CLAIMANTS  EXHAUSTING  BENEFITS 

(Compiled  by  Research  and  Statistics  January  17,  1946.) 

New  Claims 
Fiscal   Year  Allowed 

1939-40  27,385 

1940-41  26,557 

1941-42  16,805 

1942-43  2,234 

1943-44  1,110 

1944-45  765 


Total  for  6  years     74,856 
Supplement: 

July  1,  1945 

to  2,000 

Dec.  31,  1945 


Number  of 

Per    Cent 

Claimants 

of    Claimants 

Exhausting 

Exhausting 

Benefits 

Benefits 

9,578 

35.1 

10,543 

39.7 

5,668 

33.1 

664 

29.7 

193 

17.4 

216 

28.2 

26,862 

35.9 

113 

5.7 
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TABLE  NO.  V 

Number  of  Initial  Benefit  Claims  Received  by  Months. 

Sixth  Fiscal  Year  of  Benefit  Payments 

July  L  1944  to  June  30,  1945 

Original  &  Additional 

MONTH                                                   New   Claims  Claims  TOTAL 

July,  1944  73  13  86 

August    49  15  64 

September   49  32  81 

October    47  19  66 

November    51  25  76 

December  75  36  111 

January,   1945  165  36  201 

February    101  17  118 

March  79  14  93 

April   84  21  105 

May    65  21  86 

June  71  8  79 

Total   909  257  1,166 

Comparison: 

1944-1945    909  257  1,166 

1943-1944    1,171  163  1,334 

1942-1943    2,638  794  3,432 

Supplement: 

July,  1945  68  10  78 

August    110  18  128 

September 167  27  194 

October    555  52  607 

November    704  64  768 

December    1,563  133  1,696 

Totals    3,167  304  3,471 
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TABLE  NO.  VI. 

INTERSTATE  CLAIMS  BY  MONTHS 

(Claims  Submitted  by  Unemployed  Workers  Through  Other  States) 

Initial  Claims  Continued   Claims 

July  1944  13  49 

August  10  76 

September  5  45 

October  4  59 

November  5  46 

December   4  52 

January,  1945  9  37 

February  2  21 

March    5  33 

April  4  13 

May  7  24 

June    5  19 

Total  73  474 

Comparison: 

1944-1945  73  474 

1943-1944  140               -  899 

1942-1943  351  3,304 

Supplement: 

July,  1945 6  34 

August  20  25 

September    38  100 

October  52  184 

November  81  281 

December   132  567 

Total  329  1.191 
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TABLE  NO.  VII. 

AMOUNT  OF  INTRASTATE  AND  INTERSTATE 
PAYMENTS  BY  MONTHS 

Intrastate  Interstate 

Benefit  Beneiit  Total 

Payments  Payments  Payments 

July,    1944    $  4,068  $    385  $  4,453 

August    3,847  550  4,397 

September  3,203  471  3,674 

October    3,326  449  3,775 

November    4,052  423  4,475 

December  4,724  462  5,186 

Jar^uary,   1945  7,612  '               265  7,877 

February 9,876  205  10,081 

March  10,846  254  11,100 

April    7,415  111  7,532 

May  5,880  162  6,042 

June  4,719  120  4,839 


Total   $69,568  $3,857  $73,431 

Supplement: 

July,  1945  $  4,946  $    270  $  5,216 

August    5,815  132  5,947 

September  5,694  441  6,135 

October 9,157  1,325  10,482 

November    17,274  2,153  19,427 

December  35,083  3,134  38,217 


Total   $77,969  $7,455  $85,424 
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TABLE  NO.  VIII. 

INTERSTATE  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  SATES 

(Benefit  Payments  on  Claims  Submitted  by  Unemployed 

Montana  Workers  Through  Other  States 
Fiscal  Year  July  1.  1944  to  June  30,  1945 

No.   of  No.   of        No.   of  Amount  Amount           Amount 

Pay.  Pay.     Pay.  of  Pay.  of  Pay.     of  Pay. 

1942-43  1943-44   1944-45  1942-43  1943-44    1944-45 

Alabama  ._, 1         1  $        15  $                   $      15 

Arizona 28  16           15  368  240              225 

Arkansas    3         19 

California 256  55           20  2,656  708               225 

Colorado 79  50             9  1,093  569               135 

Florida    13  ..  185 

Georgia          1  '11 

Idaho       142  32            33  1,704  404               463 

Illinois     69  11           10  902  128              120 

Indiana 1  16         14  144 

Iowa 14  4           23  143  52              345 

Kansas      29  17           16  384  166              112 

Kentucky    . 10  10             3  82  70                37 

Louisiana    5  5             2  46  30                28 

Michigan    60  9          752  135 

Minnesota     422  188           19  5,059  2,229              141 

Mississippi    1  10         11  110 

Missouri    65  6           22  857  48              272 

Nebraska 42  7             1  436  42                 14 

Nevada    26  272 

New  Jersey   16  150 

New  Mexico  5  5             2  70  65                26 

North  Carolina     1         35  15            355 

North  Dakota 180  23         2,112  345 

Ohio          4         32 

Oklahoma 38  32           14  318  365              144 

Oregon 59  45             5  649  629                75 

Pennsylvania 9  4         135  60 

South  Carolina 1  15 

South  Dakota   58  14         .....  645  210 

Tennessee 9         24 

Texas     93  89           50  875  1,023              637 

Utah    25  2              6  275  22                 42 

Vermont   1         13 

Virginia    10  6         140                90            

Washington 311  17           13  3,051  226              195 

Wisconsin 33          13  409  137 

Wyoming    36  16             8  358  190               100 

Dist.  of  Columbia              3  .    33 


Totals    2,148  699  321  $24,276  $8,337  $3,858 
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V.    Employment 


During  most  of  1945,  employment  in  Montana  was  a  problem 
rather  than  unemployment.  Job  openings  were  numerous  for 
all  classes  of  workers,  with  many  of  the  jobs  going  begging. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  in  September  there  were 
15,000  job  opportunities  in  commercial  and  industrial  business  and 
about  5,000  in  agriculture.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  these  jobs  had 
declined  to  a  total  of  less  than  5,000  because  of  the  rapid  return  to 
Montana  of  thousands  of  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  waji 
workers  from  plants  closed  or  greatly  curtailed  by  cancellation  of 
war  contracts,  principally  on  the  coast. 

The  cream  of  the  jobs  was  skimmed  after  September,  or 
were  being  held  for  returning  veterans,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  less  desirable  jobs. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  sudden  year-end  drop  in 
job  opportunities  were:  (1)  the  usual  winter  layoffs;  (2)  and  the 
labor  dispute  in  the  lumber  industry  which  by  the  end  of  the  year 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  industries  depending  upon  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  the  lumber  business. 

The  future  of  employment  in  Montana  depends  upon  five 
factors:  (1)  expansion  of  industry;  (2)  the  carrying  out  of  projected 
state  post-war  projects  in  Montana;  (3)  the  settling  of  the  lumber 
industry  labor  and  other  pending  disputes;  (4)  increase  in 
Montana's  population;  and  (5)  continued  development  of  power 
facilities. 

EXPANSION  OF  INDUSTRY 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  Montana  has  room  for  large 
expansion  in  retail  trade,  construction,  and  the  tourist  business. 
The  Commission  feels  that  there  is  room  for  between  3,000  and 
4,000  new  businesses  in  the  state  including  one-man  firms,  partner- 
ships not  employing  any  help,  and  family  businesses.  It  rather 
expects  that  such  expansion  will  come  in  the  three  industries 
named,  with  considerably  more  opportunity  in  the  tourist  busi- 
ness through  the  establishment  of  tourist  camps,  motels,  novelty 
shops,  and  eating  places. 

The  expansion  in  construction  is  almost  incalculable.  There 
is  hardly  a  city  or  town  in  the  state  that  doesn't  have  a  housing 
shortage,  indicating  that  this  state  is  in  need  of  perhaps  10,000 
family  units,  not  to  mention  apartments  and  hotels.  Many  cities 
and  towns  are  awaiting  only  for  the  release  of  building  materials 
and  furnishings  to  begin  construction  programs  of  office  build- 
ings, schools,  churches,  and  public  works  programs. 

Expansion  in  retail  trade  with  a  resultant  expansion  in  whole- 
sale trade  is  impending  with  most  communities  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  restaurants  and  retail  stores,  closed  during  the  war  by 
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lack  of  man  and  woman  power,  the  loss  of  population  through 
drains  on  the  state  by  the  demands  of  the  armed  services,  and 
the  migration  of  workers  to  war  industries  outside  the  state. 

With  the  carrying  out  of  this  expansion  program,  Montana 
should  not  have  any  more  unemployment  than  those  who  are 
unemployable. 

STATE  PROJECTS 

The  state  of  Montana  alone  has  projects  calculated  to  em- 
ploy several  thousand  persons.  The  highway  department's  pro- 
gram will  involve  over  several  years  the  spending  of  matched 
funds  of  about  $47,000,000;  $4,500,000  is  earmarked  for  projects  in 
connection  with  state  institutions.  In  addition,  many  counties 
and  cities  have  plans  for  improvement  of  existing  facilities  and 
the  addition  of  new  ones  such  as  sewer  installations,  paving 
projects,  and  filtration  plants. 

Lumber  Industry 
Labor  Dispute 

As  mentioned  beforehand,  the  settling  of  the  labor  dispute 
in  the  lumber  industry  should  release  the  construction  industry's 
many  projects  calculated  to  put  thousands  of  workers  on  jobs. 
The  dispute  began  in  September  continued  at  least  to  this  writing. 
Since  it  was  called  on  an  area  basis,  settlement  of  the  dispute  has 
proceeded  slowly,  although  many  of  the  smaller  firms  ironed  out 
their  differences  with  the  unions,  but  most  of  them  were  unable 
to  resume  work  because  the  larger  mills  using  their  logs  had  not 
reopened. 

By  the  time  this  report  went  to  press,  loss  in  wages  to  lumber 
and  sawmill  workers  and  construction  workers  probably  totaled 
nearly  $5,000,000  alone.  The  loss  of  these  payrolls  affected  other 
workers  in  the  strike  area  as  the  loss  of  buying  power  was  felt 
in  other  fields  and  industries. 

If  the  dispute  continues  through  the  spring,  the  results  of  it 
will  be  pyramided  to  the  extent  of  impeding  employment  at  a  time 
when  employment  usually  reopens  after  the  winter  layoffs.  Such 
a  thing  would  materially  affect  the  economy  of  the  state  for  1946 
in  such  a  way  as  to  delay  as  much  as  a  year  Montana's  resump- 
tion of  peace-time  tempos.  It  is  certain  to  set  back  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

If  the  dispute  is  settled  by  February  or  March,  it  is 
probable  that  the  mills  will  not  reopen  until  May  or  June 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  woods  and  lumbering  roads  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that  already  the  dis- 
pute has  caused  irreparable  economic  loss,  has  set  back  the  con- 
struction projects  of  the  state  at  least  six  months,  and  has  hamp- 
ered Montana's  eventual  recovery  from  the  war  economy. 
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Increase  in  Montana's 
Population 

For  years,  many  persons  have  been  saying  that  Montana 
needs  more  population.  Since  the  state  is  the  third  largest  in  the 
nation,  and  has  a  present  population  of  only  520,000,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But,  what  will  bring  more  people  to  live  and 
work  in  Montana? 

The  Commsision  feels  that  there  is  room  in  this  state  for 
factories  in  those  fields  in  which  Montana  possesses  raw  ma- 
terials, since  the  state  has  the  power  and  transportation  facilities 
to  implement  such  factories.  Probably  one  of  the  most  obvious 
of  these  industries  is  the  food  manufacturing  industry.  There  are 
others  in  such  materials  as  oil,  gas,  coal  and  metals. 

That  Montana  could  care  for  the  wants  and  needs  of  new 
population  is  certain,  allowing  further  expansion  in  retail  trade, 
construction,  the  service  industries,  and  transportation. 

Continued  Development  of 
Power  Facilities 

Although  Montana  has  at  present  more  than  adequate  power 
facilities,  there  are  a  number  of  possibilities  of  expansion.  At  the 
moment,  the  Hungry  Horse  project  in  the  Kalispell  area  is  im- 
pending, with  further  extension  of  power  facilities  of  the  Fort  Peck 
dam.  Montana  possesses  several  other  adequate  power  sites 
which  could  be  developed. 

Such  facilities  supplying  cheap  electrical  power  would  be 
a  large  factor  in  attracting  industry  to  the  state,  mentioned  be- 
forehand. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Employment  is  the  key  to  prosperity.  Employment  should, 
however,  rise  from  definite  economic  sources.  The  responsibility 
for  fostering  such  employment  lies  with  private  enterprise  backed 
by  a  realistic  state  program.  Montana's  economic  problems 
should  be  solved  at  home. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  by  individuals  in  Mon- 
tana in  Series  E  War  Bonds;  other  millions  have  been  invested  by 
business  in  Series  G  War  Bonds;  Montana's  banks  have  the 
largest  deposits  in  their  history.  All  of  this  money  is  a  source  of 
capital  for  the  solution  of  Montana's  economic  problems  right 
here  at  home,  without  the  intervention  of  federal  money  and  the 
resulting  control  of  the  Washington  bureaus. 

If  government  must  aid  industry  it  should  be  at  the  state 
level,  otherwise  federal  intervention  is  certain.  Economic  and 
social  problems  affecting  the  state  must  be  solved  at  the  state 
level.  Montana  is  on  a  firm  financial  basis  now  as  opposed 
to  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  federal  government.    Montana 
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should  accept  its  responsibilities  and  do  its  own  housecleoning 
whenever  necessary. 


whenever  necessary 


For  these  reasons,  the  Employment  Service  should  come  back 
to  the  state.  In  December,  President  Truman  by  pocket  veto 
killed  a  measure  to  return  the  service  to  Montana  and  the  other 
states.  A  bill  to  return  the  service  June  30,  1946,  is  now  before 
Congress.  The  service  had  been  loaned  to  the  federal  government 
for  the  war  emergency.  It  should  be  repaid  as  any  loan  is  re- 
paid, when  due.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  transfer  to  Fed- 
eral control  was  not  necessary  in  the  first  place. 

Only  through  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  unemploy- 
ment and  employment  agencies  under  a  single  state  agency  can 
the  work  of  both  agencies  be  carried  on  efficiently  to  serve  Mon- 
tana employers  and  workers  adequately. 

The  Commission  feels  that  this  move  is  necessary  to  the  point 
of  making  it  the  issue  of  the  survival  of  local  government  or  the 
continued  ascendency  of  federal  control. 
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VI.    Readjustment  Allowances  Under  the 
G.  I.  Bill 

GENERAL 

When  Johnny  and  Jennie  came  marching  home  again  after 
the  victories  over  Germany  and  Japan,  they  found  that  the  coun- 
try had  made  many  provisions  for  them  as  veterans  of  the  armed 
■  forces  recasting  themselves  as  civilians.  Public  Law  364,  the  G.I. 
Bill,  and  Public  Law  16,  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans 
were  passed  by  Congress  to  care  for  the  needs  of  American  vet- 
erans. Under  the  G.I.  Bill,  Title  V,  the  readjustment  allowances 
program  was  authorized. 

Readjustment  allowances,  through  arrangement  with  the 
Veterans  Administration,  are  administered  in  Montana  by  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission;  this  program  began 
Sept.  4,  1944.  The  facilities  of  the  Commission  have  since  that 
time  been  concerned  with  the  processing  of  claims  from  veterans 
for  the  two  types  of  allowances — those  for  unemployment  and 
those  for  self-employment. 

In  1945,  the  commission  paid  out  of  federal  funds  or  certified 
for  payment  $434,240  for  allowances.  Of  this  amount,  $313,773 
was  paid  in  unemployment  allowances,  and  $120,467  in  self-em- 
ploment  allowances.  The  total  number  of  individual  veterans 
receiving  unemployment  allowances  since  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram is  about  9,000;  of  this  number  7,800  received  unemploy- 
ment allowances,  and  1,200  self-employed  allowances.  (See 
Tables  VIII  and  IX  for  detailed  breakdown).  With  about  36,000 
discharged  to  date,  only  one  out  of  four  veterans  have  received 
allowances. 

Just  what  this  law  is  doing  for  our  veterans  can  be  judged 
from  the  Commission's  experience  with  it.  The  main  idea  of  the 
program  is  to  give  veterans  assistance  in  making  the  change 
from  military  life  to  civilian  life  by  cash  payments,  $20  per  week 
for  from  24  to  52  weeks,  depending  on  length  of  service.  These 
payments  are  provided  for  those  veterans  who  are  unable  to  find 
a  job  after  getting  out  of  the  services,  or  to  veterans  who  desire  to 
set  themselves  up  in  business  with  the  assurance  of  some  return 
on  their  enterprise  until  it  becomes  a  paying  establishment. 

Since  unemployment  allowances  closely  parallel  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  agencies  of  the  48  states,  two  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  administering  the  program  along  with 
their  own  programs  of  unemployment  compensation.  In  Mon- 
tana, in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
which  takes  the  Commission's  claims,  the  program  is  well-estab- 
lished and  functioning  smoothly. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  ALLOWANCES 

Allowances  for  unemployed  veterans  require  that  the  veteran 
be  able  to  work,  be  available  for  work,  and  be  registered  in  a 
public  employment  office.  These  are  the  same  requirements  as 
set  for  unemployment  compensation.  In  the  event  a  veteran 
cannot  find  a  job,  he  applies  for  allowances  by  filing  an  initial 
claim,  and  if  eligible,  he  files  continued  claims  every  week  there- 
after while  he  is  unemployed.  He  may  draw  $20  per  week  for  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks,  depending  upon  the  length  of  his  service. 
Should  he  get  a  job  before  he  exhausts  his  rights,  allowances 
cease.  He  may,  however,  continue  to  draw  the  balance  of  his 
allowances  if  he  becomes  unemployed  again. 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT  ALLOWANCES 

Allowances  for  the  self-employed  veteran  parallel  those  for 
the  unemployed  in  that  for  each  month  of  bonafide  self-employ- 
ment, a  veteran  may  draw  five  weeks  allowances  or  $100,  or  the 
difference  between  $100  and  his  net  income.    If  he  is  eligible  for 


TABLE   IX. 
VETERANS  UNEMPLOYED  ALLOWANCES 


Initial   & 

Additional! 

Received 

September,    1944    7 

October,     1944    15 

November,    1944    25 

December,     1944    27 

January,    1945    51 

February,    1945 31 

March,     1945 48 

April,     1945 28 

May,    1945    „.  37 

June,    1945   50 


Totals 


319 


Continued 
Received 

6 

Number   of 

Individuals 

Drawing 

Checks 

5 

Number   of 
Checks 
Issued 

6 

Amount    of 
Checks 
Issued 

$         120.00 

33 

19 

39 

767.00 

76 

27 

92 

1,822.00 

138 

50 

113 

2,217.00 

204 

73 

230 

4,584.00 

293 

105 

280 

5,583.00 

379 

136 

350 

6,943.00 

295 

106 

270 

5,393.00 

236 

85 

225 

4,578.00 

217 

78 

215 

4,073.00 

1,877 

1,820 

36,080.00 

Supplement 

July,    1945   64 

August,    1945 98 

September,     1945 259 

October,      1945     645 

November,    1945    1,380 

December,    1945  2,355 

Totals    4,801 


317 

99 

315 

6,229.00 

400 

135 

399 

7,921.00 

558 

232 

515 

10,250.00 

1,531 

597 

1,518 

30,193.00 

3,696 

1,332 

3,367 

67,055.00 

8,864 

2,877 

8,080 

160,971.00 

15,366 

14,194 

$282,619.00 
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the  full  52  weeks  of  payments,  he  may  draw  10  and  2/5ths 
months  in  those  months  in  which  his  net  income  is  under  $100. 
In  the  event  that  he  draws  less  than  $100  for  any  month,  he  still 
is  debited  five  full  weeks  of  allowances. 

What  the  self-employed  allowance  does  is  to  give  the  self- 
employed  veteran  an  income  while  he  is  developing  his  business 
or  farm.  To  January  1,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  veterans  draw- 
ing the  self-employed  allowances  were  farmers.  (See  Table  X 
for  detailed  industrial  breakdown.)  However,  veterans  have 
drawn  and  are  drawing  self-employed  allowances  in  such  fields 
as  merchandising,  photography,  oil  well  drilling,  practice  of  law, 
fish  raising,  gas  and  oil  retailing,  and  other  lines. 


VII.    Appeals 


Twenty-eight  claimants  of  unemployment  compensation 
sought  to  have  ineligible  determinations  or  disqualifications  of 
claims  changed  by  appealing  to  the  appeals  tribunal  of  the  Com- 
mission during  1945.  Eleven  veterans  of  World  War  II  also  ap- 
pealed on  claims  for  readjustment  allowances. 


TABLE  NO.  XI. 

Appeals    and    Disposition    in    1945,    Unemployment 
Compensation  and  Readjustment  Allowances 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

DISPOSITION 
Number        Modifica-       No   Modi-  To 

ISSUE  of  tion  for       lication  for  With-  Legal 

Claimants       Claimant        Claimant  drawn  Section 

Suitable  work 11  6  5 

Voluntary  Quit  1  .-.-  1 

Labor  Dispute 10  5  5 

Ability,  Availability, 

Not  Employed 3  -..  3 

Marriage  1  — .  1 

Other  2  1                1 

Totals  28  II  15  1  1 

Readjustment  Allowances 

Not  Able  to  File 7  4  12 

Labor  Dispute  2  ....  2 

Not  Stated 1  .-  -.                1 

Suitable  Work  1  -.  1 

Totals  II  4  4  3 

GRAND    TOTAL.     39  15  19  4  1 
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Of  the  39  claims,  in  15  cases  the  appeals  tribunal  held  for 
the  claimants,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  determination  unit, 
and  in  19  cases,  the  tribunal  reversed  the  determination;  four 
cases  were  withdrawn  and  one  case  was  sent  to  the  legal  section. 

Unemployment  compensation  cases  ran  heaviest  in  those 
involving  suitable  work  refusals  and  the  labor  dispute  in  the 
lumber  industry.  Readjustment  allowance  cases  involved  mainly 
those  in  which  veterans  contended  that  they  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  file  for  allowances.  (See  Table  XI.) 

Half  of  the  cases  involving  the  labor  dispute  were  sustained 
and  half  reversed.  In  almost  every  case  the  issue  involved  was 
whether  the  claimant  was  of  a  class  or  grade  of  worker  any 
of  whom  are  directly  interested  in  the  dispute.  Where  the  evi- 
dence clearly  showed  that  a  claimant  was  directly  interested,  the 
tribunal  had  no  other  course  than  to  sustain  the  determination 
denying  benefits,  as  the  law  is  very  clear  on  this  point,  backed 
up  by  court  decisions. 

Cases  involving  suitability  of  work  were  about  equally  di- 
vived  as  to  decision.  There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  except  the  law  to 
determine  whether  a  claimant  has  refused  suitable  work,  each 
case  being  considered  on  its  own  merits,  as  are  all  cases. 

The  decisions  on  other  issues  are  clear  cut  in  that  the  law  in 
the  cases  of  those  denied  benefits  by  reason  of  marriage,  not 
being  able  to  or  available  for  work,  and  voluntary  quitting  a  Job 
for  no  good  reason  are  definite. 

The  decisions  reveal,  however,  the  Commission's  policy  of 
being  ready  and  anxious  to  pay  all  eligible  claimants  wherever 
possible  under  the  law.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  appeals 
tribunal  has  been  fair  and  just  throughout  and  points  to  the  fact 
that  no  decisions  of  the  tribunal  were  appealed  further  to  the 
Commission  or  beyond  to  the  courts. 
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VIII.     Administrative  Expenses 

Further  reduction  of  administrative  expenses  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1944-45  were  noted  as  the  claims  load  decline  continued 
into  1945.  Expenses  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  were  $122,000 
and  for  the  1944-45  fiscal  year  $114,600,  a  drop  of  $7,400. 

Expenses  for  the  second  half  of  1945,  however,  were  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  expenses  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  some 
$71,000  being  laid  out  from  July  through  December,  1945. 

Most  of  this  latter  amount  was  paid  out  for  personal  services, 
because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  personnel  of  the  central 
office  to  prepare  for  the  anticipated,  and  eventually  realized,  tre- 
mendous increase  in  both  unemployment  compensation  and 
readjustment  allowance  claims,  which  occurred  in  November 
and  December.  The  return  to  this  agency  of  men  who  had  served 
in  the  armed  forces  is  included  in  this  group. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  distribution  of  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  and  a  supplemental  report  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1945  is  given  below. 


REPORT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES 
Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1944,  to  June  30,  1945 

Category  Expenditures 

Personal  Services  $  84,209.57 

Supplies 5,879.28 

Communications   1,073.67 

Travel : - 8,163.30 

Rent  of  Premises  5,100.00 

Other  Current  Expenses - 6,533.03 

Equipment  - 3,71 1.32 

Total  $114,670.17 

(The  above  report  includes  $1,216.97,  which  is 
the  Commission's  share  of  the  Joint  Merit  System 
expense.) 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  shown  above,  the  Commission 
disbursed  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service  a  total  of 
$23,206.26  from  a  budget  of  $24,695.00  allotted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  rental  of  office  space,  heat,  light  and  water,  and 
other  incidentals  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 

For  July  1,  1945.  to  December  31.  1945 

Personal  Services  $52,967.81 

Supplies    4,185.31 

Communication  Services  850.03 

Travel    5,051.52 

Rent  of  Premises  2,550.00 

Other  Current  Expenses  4,153.83 

Equipment  652.33 

Joint  Merit  Administration  684.43 


Total  $71,095.26 


IX.     Personnel 

Carl  Anderson,  prominent  and  able  automobile  dealer  of 
Helena  was  appointed  on  March  10,  1945,  commissioner  for  em- 
ployers by  Governor  Sam  C.  Ford,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Commission  occasioned  by  the  death  of  George  R.  Shepard  of 
Missoula. 

Mr.  Anderson  brought  to  the  Commission  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  business  and  a  healthy  interest  in  governmental  affairs 
which  have  been  reflected  in  his  service  on  the  Commission  since 
his  appointment. 

The  working  personnel  of  the  Commission  increased  during 
1945  from  37  in  March  to  69  in  December,  nearly  a  100  per  cent 
increase.  The  increased  work  of  the  Commission  called  for  the 
addition  of  many  workers  in  the  central  office  to  handle  the 
claims  load  which  began  to  move  upward  in  about  September. 

During  the  year,  the  Commission  was  successful  in  obtaining 
two  revisions  to  the  compensation  plan  to  compensate  workers 
for  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  bring  wages  and  salaries 
into  comparability  with  those  paid  by  other  state  agencies. 

All  new  personnel  were  selected  through  the  Merit  System 
as  prescribed  by  the  Social  Security  Board  which  supplies  most 
of  the  funds  for  administrative  expenses.  Proper  examination  and 
accreditation  by  the  system  according  to  established  merit  stand- 
ards determined  the  certification  of  employees  throughout. 

The  following  salary  ranges  were  adopted  Dec.  5,  1945,  by 
the  Commission: 
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JOB  TITLE  1st   Step 

Chairman    $400.00 

Director    330.00 

Attorney  290.00 

Informational  Representative 

(Personnel  Training) 275.00 

Chief  Field  Advisor  _ 245.00 

Chief  Accountant  275.00 

Supervising  Claims  Examiner 230.00 

Administrative  Assistant  225.00 

Field  Advisor  200.00 

Accountant    190.00 

Senior  Accounting  Clerk  165.00 

Intermediate  Accounting  Clerk  150.00 

lunior  Accounting  Clerk  .-. 140.00 

Chief  Clerk  180.00 

Senior  Clerk  155.00 

Intermediate   Clerk   140.00 

Junior  Clerk  130.00 

Supervising  File  Clerk 155.00 

File  Clerk  130.00 

Statistical  Clerk  150.00 

Claims  Examiner  180.00 

Secretary   165.00 

Senior  Stenographer 155.00 

Intermediate  Stenographer  140.00 

Junior  Stenographer  130.00 

Typist    120.00 

Chief,  Research  &  Statistics 250.00 

Statistician 200.00 

Senior  Interviewer  170.00 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 145.00 

Calculating  Machine  Operator 130.00 

Telephone  Operator  130.00 

Janitor 130.00 

Key  Punch  Operator  140.00 


2nd  Step 

3rd  Step 

$433.33 

$466.66 

350.00 

380.00 

310.00 

340.00 

295.00 

325.00 

265.00 

295.00 

295.00 

325.00 

250.00 

280.00 

245.00 

265.00 

220.00 

240.00 

210.00 

240.00 

175.00 

185.00 

160.00 

170.00 

150.00 

160.00 

200.00 

220.00 

165.00 

175.00 

150.00 

160.00 

140.00 

150.00 

165.00 

175.00 

140.00 

150.00 

160.00 

170.00 

200.00 

220.00 

175.00 

185.00 

165.00 

175.00 

150.00 

160.00 

140.00 

150.00 

130.00 

140.00 

270.00 

300.00 

220.00 

250.00 

190.00 

210.00 

155.00 

165.00 

140.00 

150.00 

140.00 

150.00 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 

160.00 
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July   1,    1939   lo  June   30,   1< 


«:o 

Ind.      Total  all  Industries     $2,583,841 

MINING         -  526,222 

10         Metal  Miningf                 414,310 

12  Coal  Mining                    ~ 47,442 

13  Petroleum  &  Natural  Gas  Prod.  56,491 

14  Non-metallic  Mining-  7,979 
CONSTRUCTION  183,704 

15  Contractors,   Building  48,371 

16  Gen.  Constr's,  other  than  Bldg.  94,404 

17  Constr's,  Spec.  Trade,    (plumbing, 

iieating,  electrical,  painting,  etc.)  40,929 

MANUFACTURING    .  529,187 

20         Food  Manufacturing  .  139,251 

24         Lumber  Manufacturing            87,997 

27         Printing  and  Publishing          54,918 

29         Petroleum  Products,  Mfg 35,503 

35         Non-Ferrous  Metals  (Smelt.  &  Rfg.),  171,185 

MF       Miscellaneous    Manufacturing            -.  40,333 

TRANS.  COMMUN.  &  UTILITIES  225,007 

41-45  Trans,  (except  railroads)   60,278 

46         Telephone  &  Telegraph  44,292 

48^9  Utilities   (Public  Services)    120,437 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  818,963 

50-52  Wholesale    Trade           273,274 

53-57  Retail  Trade      398,588 

58  Eating  and  Drinking  Places  105,751 

59  Filing  Stations  41,350 
FINANCE,  INS.  &  REAL  ESTATE  .  98,415 

60  Banlis  and  Trust  Companies  34,800 

61  Security  Dealers  &  Invest.  Banking  1,533 

62  Finance  Agencies,  nee*    13,044 

63  Insurance  Carriers                       20,577 

64  Ins.  Agents,  Brokers,  &  Services  5,082 

65  Real  Estate  16,176 

66  Insurance,  Loans,  Real  Estate, 

Law  Offices:    Any  Combination  7,203 

SERVICE  189,436 

70         Hotels  and  Rooming  Houses  41,575 

72         Personal  Service  46,037 

73-76  Business  &  Repair  Services  25,651 

78-79  Motion  Pictures  &  Amusements  28.859 

80-86  Professional  &  Social  Services  47,314 

MISCELLANEOUS  nee*  12,907 
*Not  elsewhere  classified. 


TABLE  NO.  XII. 


July  1,   1940  lo  June  30,    1941 


July   1.    1941    lo   lune   30,   1942 


July   1,   1942  lo  June   30,   1943 


luly   1,   1943  to   Tune   30.    1944 


luly    1,    1944  lo   June   30,   1945 


GRAND   TOTAL  FOR   SIX   YEARS 
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14.4 

3.1 

$2,787,742 

$2,972,226 

106.6 

2.9 

$3,023,980 

$1,676,791 

55.4 

1.5 

$3,606,826 

694,424          131.9 

3.6 

638,707 

750,575 

117.5 

3.2 

813,199 

291,112 

35.7 

1.0 

969,797 

495,461          119.5 

3.2 

513,566 

558,571 

108.7 

2.9 

671,147 

197,105 

29.3 

0.8 

786,745 

126,892          267.4 

7.2 

48,912 

128,990 

263.7 

7.1 

65,977 

52,371 

79.3 

2.0 

99,305 

36,045 

63.8 

1.7 

66,708 

38,442 

57.6 

1.6 

63,870 

26,633 

41.6 

1.1 

65,889 

36,026         451.5 

12.2 

9,521 

24,572 

258.0 

7.0 

12,205 

15,003 

122.9 

3.3 

17,858 

720,079         391.9 

10.6 

175,504 

599,065 

341.8 

9.2 

146,290 

330,740 

225.9 

6.1 

354,155 

162,148         335.2 

9.1 

48,368 

118,821 

247.0 

6.7 

40,743 

87,075 

213.7 

5.8 

117,145 

467,733         495.4 

13.4 

83,430 

402,740 

482.7 

13.1 

66,578 

188,056 

283.2 

7.7 

191,363 

90,198         220.3 

6.0 

43,706 

77,504 

177.3 

4.8 

38,969 

55,609 

142.7 

3.9 

45,647 

503,219 

95.0 

2.6 

602,607 

455,727 

75.6 

2.0 

698,009 

289,346 

41.4 

1.1 

838,025 

259,129         186.0 

5.0 

149,877 

212,448 

141.7 

3.8 

141,182 

141,288 

100.0 

2.7 

173,292 

150,036         170.5 

4.6 

115,047 

137,795 

119.7 

3.2 

143,209 

86,287 

60.2 

1.6 

173,201 

11,622 

21.1 

0.6 

56,020 

13,828 

24.6 

0.7 

53,936 

9,692 

17.9 

0.5 

52,682 

15,607 

43.9 

1.2- 

36,476 

16,733 

45.8 

1.2 

46,780 

5,121 

10.9 

0.3 

49,202 

15,972 

9.3 

0.3 

191,393 

31,701 

16.5 

0.4 

252,637 

25,899 

10.2 

0.3 

317,612 

50,853         126.0 

3.4 

53,794 

43,222 

80.3 

2.2 

60,265 

21,059 

34.9 

0.9 

72,036 

142,513 

63.3 

1.7 

238,057 

135,473 

56.9 

1.5 

249,369 

75,451 

30.2 

0.8 

276,051 

62,964         104.4 

2.8 

64,547 

59,664 

92.4 

2.5 

72,998 

31,153 

42.6 

1.2 

105.758 

14,313 

32.3 

0.9 

46,756 

18,224 

38.9 

1.1 

50.581 

7,776 

15.3 

0.4 

55,551 

65,236 

54.1 

1.5 

126,754 

57,585 

45.4 

1.2 

125,790 

36,522 

29.0 

0.8 

114,742 

693,607 

S4.6 

2.3 

840,762 

777,005 

92.4 

2.5 

826,881 

506,428 

61.2 

1.7 

844,402 

151,233 

55.3 

1.5 

276,700 

151,464 

54.7 

1.5 

271,499 

155,143 

42.4 

1.1 

284,108 

284,078 

71.2 

1.9 

412,223 

289,605 

70.2 

1.9 

409,857 

187,867 

45.8 

1.2 

391,068 

212,166         200.6 

5.4 

106,116 

293,158 

276.2 

7.5 

100,757 

177,293 

175.9 

4.7 

124,506 

46,130         111.5 

3.0 

45,723 

42,778 

93.5 

2.5 

44.768 

26,125 

58.3 

1.6 

44,720 

22,818 

23.1 

0.6 

101,473 

22,017 

21.6 

0.6 

99,575 

17,902 

17.9 

0.5 

97,928 

1,160 

3.3 

0.09 

43,438 

630 

1.5 

0.04 

44.934 

2,973 

6.6 

0.02 

45,153 

1,025 

66.9 

1.8 

1,511 

836 

55.3 

1.5 

1,360 

599 

40.0 

1.2 

991 

3,663 

28.1 

0.8 

12,069 

2,929 

24.3 

.7 

7,232 

1,916 

26.5 

0.7 

8,306 

2,618 

12.7 

0.3 

18,084 

2,920 

16.1 

.4 

19,293 

1,552 

8.0 

0.2 

17.679 

1,324 

26.1 

0.7 

5,009 

1,415 

28.2 

.8 

4,783 

564 

11.8 

0.3 

4,543 

9,908 

61,3 

1.7 

13,774 

11,454 

83.2 

2.2 

13,977 

8,402 

60.1 

1.6 

14,303 

3,120 

43.3 

1.2 

7,588 

1,833 

24.2 

.7 

7,996 

1,896 

23.7 

0.6 

6,953 

176,806 

93.3 

2.5 

188,728 

223,861 

118.6 

3.2 

188,371 

156,279 

82.9 

2.2 

224,750 

73,605          177.0 

4.8 

41,575 

84,089 

202.2 

5.5 

40.487 

69,004 

170.4 

4.6 

43,775 

33,787 

73.3 

2.0 

46,208 

46,996 

101.7 

2.7 

47,877 

34.502 

72.0 

1.9 

56,202 

18,001 

70.1 

1.9 

26,292 

19,404 

73.8 

2.0 

25,699 

13,179 

51.2 

1.4 

32,552 

30,143          104.4 

2.8 

27,143 

42,092 

155.0 

4.3 

25,524 

18,178 

71.2 

1.9 

26,509 

21,270 

14.9 

1.2 

47,510 

31,280 

65.8 

1.8 

48,784 

21,416 

43.8 

1.2 

65.712 

3,128 

24.2 

0.7 

1,904 

8,503 
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12.1 
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9,533 
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26,374 
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11.325 

6.3 

206,318 

8,755 

4.24 

1,246,523 

1,696,338 

136.09 

12,312 
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53,089 

4,615 

8.6 

63,017 

3,260 

5.17 

370,733 

388,231 

104.72 

8,470 

4.4 

84,939 

3,815 

4.4 

92,156 

3,230 

3.50 

612,869 

1,074,044 

175.25 

5,592 
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42,524 

2,895 

6.8 

51,146 

2,265 

4.43 

262,921 

234,063 

89.02 

30,876 

3.7 

890,676 

14,470 

1.6 

899,244 

18,213 

2.03 

4,457,748 

1,311,851 

29.43 

11,554 

6.7 

198,910 

6,806 

3.4 

208,274 

8,366 
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1,010,786 
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6.2 

54,004 

2.672 

4.95 

267,710 

243,140 

90.77 

4,917 

8.7 

61,128 

1,876 

3.1 

67,387 

2,322 

3.45 

324,839 

124,400 

38.30 

2,466 

7.58 

31,348 

1,144 

3.6 

61,737 

1,087 

1.76 

203,279 

55,281 

27.19 

2,136 

8.1 

27,595 

714 

2.6 

29,601 

1,208 

4.81 

165,231 

94,471 

57.18 

4,772 

7.3 

55,351 

1,706 

3.1 

64,692 

1,075 

1.66 

329,363 

81.519 

24.75 

196 

11.4 

1,633 

398 

24.4 

2,163 

120 

5.55 

22,611 

21,878 

96.76 

■(■Ratio  not  given.     Too  small  to  be  significant. 
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